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least, so in an experiment on sensible discrimination we become 
adapted to the median value of the series, tend to expect it, to as- 
similate all other values toward it, and to greater or less degree to 
substitute it for them. Either this tendency is the rudimentary 
process out of which the higher acts of conception grow, or it is the 
habit of conception extended to sensory fields and interfering with 
a quite elementary process of comparison and recognition. The 
importance of the law in any series of psychophysical measurements 
should be apparent. The error to which it leads is distinctly an 
error of judgment, and is quite independent of sensory or physiolog- 
ical conditions which may of themselves be sources of other types 
of errors. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Individual and Reality. An essay touching the first principles of 
metaphysics. Edward Douglass Faucett. New York, London, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1909. Pp. xxiv + 449. 
A work which is hailed by William James " as a great and powerful 
agency in the spreading of truth " naturally invites attention. The book 
— modestly called an "essay" — is one more indication, and a striking 
one, of the strong modern movement toward the fusion, or at least the 
working combination, of the antithetic streams of thought represented 
by the terms individuality and continuity. In his " Riddle," published 
in 1893, the author was a pronounced individualist, championing a 
thoroughgoing monadology; in the present work the individual, though 
by no means surrendered or explained away, is abundantly supplied with 
" doors and windows." It is described as a " center " in an essentially 
continuous universe ; not the center, for the outlook is entirely pluralistic ; 
but one of innumerable centers, all of which are open to the tides and 
pulsations of the cosmos. They are " emphases, foci of intense activity, 
traveling eddies, as it were, within a mother-stuff coessential with 
ourselves." The author's system is thus at once dynamic and objectively 
idealistic. He calls it a " real-idealism " or an " idealistic dynamism." 
All existence is alive, differences being purely matters of extent and 
type of organization. 

With his metaphysical interest Mr. Faucett combines a lively concern 
as to the ethical outlook. He finds no morality whatever in nature, 
which is fundamentally blindly impulsive and non-rational. Yet there 
are two fundamental characteristics of existence which render it in- 
creasingly amenable to the guidance of mind, and so susceptible of ends 
of value, or moral outcomes. These are a blind groping toward unim- 
peded and enlarged activity and a large measure of plasticity; and on 
the strength of them he holds to a " far-off divine event," toward which 
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through intelligent control the whole creation may be, and should be, 
made to move. Meliorism is the cause he maintains over against the 
false " perfection " of absolutism. In such a scheme the office of mind 
is evidently a capital one. Consciousness is described as a state of a 
part of a highly organized, or " major, center." It is that part of the 
center which, so to speak, shines " in its own light," the " light " being 
the heightening of function due in part to the center's superior organiza- 
tion, partly to the struggle which always goes on between centers that are 
in contact when their equilibrium is destroyed, as, for example, in the 
brain cells under nervous stimuli. This struggle involves mutual " in- 
vasions and penetrations." Sensation is the spoil of such an " invasion " ; 
it is the sharing on the part of the " major center " in the subconscious 
experiences of a multitude of " minor centers " in the cortex, the nerves, 
etc. It is never complete; the appropriated activities are always partial 
and confused — the mere surface of the processes involved — so that per- 
ception is rather a " show " of reality than an accurate representation 
of it. 

Quite objective as is the book in the main, in its epistemology the 
writer unfortunately construes his term " center " as though it were a 
circle, the circumference (*'. e., the limit) thereof being the salient fea- 
ture for thought. Somehow all things are known to be mental facts, 
though how a characteristic shared by all alike could be distinguished is 
not suggested. It is laid down as the fundamental proposition, that 
" appearances, as aspects of my sentient experience, appear " — an idealist 
assumption that presents us with the subject-matter of inquiry all neatly 
classified and labeled in advance of inquiry ! It is matter for regret that 
the author did not keep to the logic of his chosen term " center," make 
the implied circumference coincide with the ever-expanding confines of 
the universe of knowledge, and show that the traditional epistemological 
firmament, which so generally shuts in the idealist, is really open sky, 
penetrable and penetrated in myriad ways by cosmic activities. It is to 
be regretted, also, that he did not give more space to the discussion of 
the evidence for immortality, instead of resting the case on the one prin- 
ciple of persistence of type. To this end some of his argument for 
palingenesis through a plurality of earthly lives might profitably have 
been spared. Yet in the main the reader will find much of just dis- 
crimination and apt characterization in these well-printed pages with 
their fresh literary style — for example, his description of the significance 
of God to the plain man, in the discussion of the " God-who-is-to-be " — 
much, too, that is suggestive and intellectually stimulating in the way of 
alert inquiry and up-to-date metaphysical speculation. 

Columbia University. Wm. Forbes Cooley. 

L'Evolution, Doctrine de Liberie. F. Leenhardt. Foyer Solidariste. 

Saint-Blaise et Eoubaix. 1910. Pp. 155. 

As the title suggests, this work purports to present the evidence for 
the conception of evolution as a doctrine of liberty as opposed to that 



